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BETWEEN ISSUES 


“We NEVER bathe in the same stream once,” Morris 
Raphael Cohen replied to the Greek philosophers, and that 
regretful tribute to time and change must acknowledge the 
departure of Moshe Decter as managing editor of THE New 
LeApER. Exits and entrances, arrivals and departures, always 
seem much more important to those who make them than 
to those who watch. Where mastheads are concerned, this 
is particularly true, for there is a kind of anonymity in a 
masthead which even the most generous and conspicuous 
display of type cannot quite overcome. Readers are, justifi- 
ably, more interested in the contents of a magazine and less 
concerned with its creators. But the creation shows the 
hands of those who shaped it and so, even to those who 
observe, the exits and entrances have meaning, and recogni- 
tion should, therefore, be accorded them. 

After more than a year of faithful service, Moshe Decter 
leaves to fight the good fight elsewhere. He brought to the 
position of managing editor a varied background and an 
interesting point of view. For many years a contributor to 
Tue New Leaner, he has also written for Commentary, Mid- 
stream and the New York Post. He was, with James Rorty, 
co-author of McCarthy and the Communists and also: the 
editor of a massive pictorial exhibit: “The Soviet Empire: 
1917-1958.” Among his best-remembered NEw LEADER con- 
tributions was the widely acclaimed issue on the Jews in the 
Soviet Union. We wish him luck. 

Picking up the blue pencil and the green eyeshade will be 
Abraham Rothberg who, with this issue, becomes managing 





5) 





editor. A long-time university teacher and former Ford 
Foundation Fellow, Rothberg has been for more than seyen 
years editor-in-chief and senior political analyst of the Free 
Europe Press, sister organization of Radio Free [urope, A 
native New Yorker and a Columbia Ph.D, he is also a writer 
and critic of note. His last published book was Anatomy of q 
Moral, the political essays of Milovan Djilas, issued in 1959, 
Among his other books are U.S. Stories (1949). Abraham 
(1952), Flashes in the Night (1958) and a Bar-Mitzvah 
Companion (1959). 

OssEQuy: We mourn the premature death of William §, 
Poster, New Leader book reviewer of long standing, and 
poet of note. 

Wantep: New Waritinc. In the years of its publication, 
Tue New LEaper has stood for a democratic pluralism which 
neither avoids the issues nor oversimplifies them. We are 
interested in new voices, and new eyes and ears, too, young 
and old. We, therefore, invite to our pages those who have 
something urgent and important to say about that continuing 
crisis in which our time is involved as well as those who are 
interested in reading about it; for it is essential that we 
maintain and foster that interior and diverse dialogue by 
which America meets the imperatives of its own growth and 
nature, and the external difficulties which face it. That dia- 
logue is perhaps even more crucial than the one with Com- 
munism, because only out of it, in the clarity of our purposes, 
and in the strength of our will and intentions, can come the 
victory in our dialogue with tyranny. 
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Leader 





Inthe White House merry-go-round, which Democratic candidate can win against Nixon? 


Democratic Party Parade 


VEN BEFORE the nomination, the 
crate are laying a_ solid 
goundwork for their defeat in this 
year's Presidential election. How? 
By the parade of candidates which 
they are displaying to the country. 

Qur age is thrown somewhat off 
balance by the passion for “facts,” 
polls, analysis, consensus, past rec- 
ords and the like. Opinions of in- 
dividuals, individually expressed, 
count for very little. This leads to 
a loss of spontaneity and into a 
quagmire of synthetic generalities 
which nobody seems able to shake 
off. From there a direct thread leads 
to the strange group of men now 
contending for the Democratic nomi- 
nation. 

It seems to occur to people, but 
dimly, that quite a few of these men, 
although they “check out” well 
against the arbitrary hodgepodge of 
political requirements, simply do not 
fit the Presidency any more than the 
average well-built, muscular and 
eager youth fits the shoes of Jack 
Dempsey. Indeed, the almost inex- 
plicable thing is that most of the 
Democratic contenders for the presi- 
dency seem quite unqualified either 
lo win or to exercise the Presidency. 

Of course, the choice of candidates, 
especially by the party out of power, 
often has its somnambulistic and 
therefore disastrous and incompre- 
hensible aspects. In retrospect, no 
Republican, it may be assumed, can 
understand why, with their intense 
dislike of the New Deal and their 
ton determination to end it, Republi- 
tans picked of all people in this great 
‘ountry the hapless Alf Landon to 
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By Konrad Kellen 





As the election draws closer, THE 
New Leaner will publish continuing 
commentary both on the issues and 
the personalities involved. Here, 
in an article half-spoof and half- 
serious, Konrad Kellen, a long-time 
political commentator, takes a 
“soft-headed” look at the “person- 
ality quotients” of the candidates. 





oppose, of all people, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Only political panic, politi- 
cal defeatism and some sort of politi- 
cal blackout accounts for the choice. 

It appears that the Democrats are 
at present in a similar frame of mind, 
partly because they are out of office, 
partly because their attitude to 
Richard Nixon is actually very simi- 
lar to the attitude that Republicans 
had toward FDR: When the subject 
of Nixon is brought up, Democrats 
foam at the mouth, stammer, roll 
their eyes and have nothing really 
relevant to say. There have only been 
three men in America’s recent past 
who for a variety of widely diver- 
gent reasons have had this toxic and 
emasculating effect on their op- 
ponents: FDR, Joseph McCarthy and 
Nixon. And the power which these 
men exercised, mainly because their 
mere existence reduced their op- 
ponents to raging political infants, 
was enormous and of an entirely 
different order than that of the 
ordinary politician. 

This is directly relevant to the 
coming election. The opponents of 
Roosevelt, McCarthy and Nixon did 
not just harbor opposing political 
ideas. They fervently believed, and 
in Nixon’s case still believe, that the 


country, freedom, democracy, life 
itself were at stake. This is, of course. 
complete nonsense. Roosevelt saved 
the capitalists; McCarthy never had 
a chance; Nixon is an intelligent, 
capable and human young man no 
more interested in the destruction of 
the American Way of Life than you 
or I. He may be an opportunist, 
but there is nothing wrong with that. 
Everybody else is, because this is a 
country of opportunism, and we 
might as well face it. This is no coun- 
try for political saints and vision- 
aries, and we are lucky that it isn’t. 

However, the panic into which the 
image of Nixon throws his adver- 
saries is bound to lead them to the 
choice of the wrong candidate and 
down the way to defeat, unless they 
finally free themselves of it. Panic 
leads to the illusion that the op- 
ponent is a giant with supernatural 
powers who can only be unseated by 
a superman; and as there is no 
superman in the Democratic ranks or 
elsewhere, the next best thing that 
suggests itself is a synthetic man. 

Take Senator John F. Kennedy of 
Massachusetts. I once had _ the 
pleasure of meeting him briefly, and 
I mean pleasure. He has everything. 
He is as irresistible as Rex Harrison, 
as poised as George Saunders, as 
suave as John Barrymore and as 
tough as George Raft. 

The White House can never be 
captured by the perfect man but only 
by a real personality—a_ brilliant 
theoretician like Jefferson, an almost 
painfully human person like Lincoln, 
a rough and ruthless character like 
Teddy Roosevelt, an intolerable bore 








like Calvin Coolidge, a dowdy repli- 
ca of W. C. Fields like Herbert 
Hoover, an intrepid and insouciant 


like FDR, an 


earthy Missourian like Harry Tru- 


reform enthusiast 
man, an inarticulate conqueror like 
Eisenhower. But a kaleidoscopic bril- 
liance like Kennedy’s can never get 
to the White House, for while they 
would like to have him as a friend 
and acquaintance, nobody would like 
to have him as a boss. Can you 
visualize him issuing instructions to 
a Henry Stimson, George Marshall, 
Harold Ickes, or to 


can't, 


yourself? I 


There can be no doubt that Ken- 
nedy, if nominated, would be torn 
to shreds by Nixon. In the first place, 
Nixon is a man in his own right. No 


father, mother, brother or sister 
finances his campaigns or runs 


around the country for him: no mil- 
lion-dollar trust fund is ready for 
him if he gets licked. People like 
that. Of course, some rich men have 
become President, for example FDR. 
But FDR was an entirely different 
type who, by transcending his 
origins, made people forget that he 
was a wealthy aristocrat, which is 
the last thing Kennedy has done. 

Nixon, though young, is a man, 
and tough in a tough world. More- 
over, no matter what his past or his 
motives, his agonized enemies _not- 
withstanding, he has attained a cer- 
tain amount of stature and directness 
which is not just calculated but 
genuine. Maybe he did not have it 
when he was an eager boy in Cali- 
fornia. But he has it now. no matter 
what his detractors say. 

If the Democrats believe that he 
is just a political hack who can be 
defeated by a glamor-boy they have 
a surprise coming. Kennedy, who is 
hopelessly entangled in a web of ex- 
traneous issues such as church and 
birth control, cannot ever prevail 
against a Nixon who certainly stands 
for something. 

And how about Senator Hubert 
Humphrey of Minnesota? Again, 
since I am not interested in “facts.” 
I will disregard his voting record 


and things of that sort. Humphrey 
is a very nice and honest man who 
serves his constituents well. But, un- 
fortunately for him, he simply 
doesn’t look like a President. People 
who think themselves broad-minded 
insist that this is an unfair remark 
to make and will be no handicap. But 
they are wrong. A man certainly 
need not be handsome to amount to 
something. He can be almost in- 
credibly handsome like Chief Justice 
Hughes, but he need not be; Lincoln, 
Taft and Truman were certainly no 
beauties. 

But it is neither an accident nor 
a mistake that people pay so much 
attention to the looks of their fellow 
looks 


about a person’s personality. A man 


men; indicate a great deal 
who has his looks against him, usual- 
ly has more than that against him. 

The net result is that most people 
draw a blank about him. People 
really know nothing about him. Like 
all lightweights, he is neither hated 
nor greatly admired by anybody. 
His record and his opinions, though 
“good,” are obscure even to political- 
ly knowledgeable people. 

All this sounds like aggressive and 
Senator 
Humphrey. But it isn’t. It is only 
aggressive and derogatory criticism 


derogatory criticism of 


of the figure Humphrey cuts as 
candidate-for-President. 

And what about Stuart Symington 
of Missouri? He is the 
choice of all. He is the mixture of 


all the things Americans will not 


weirdest 


stomach. He is a puppet of the old 
guard, i.e. of Truman and Rayburn. 
He is a Southerner. He has not got 
a thought in his head on foreign 
policy. He has not got a thought in 
his head on basic domestic policy. 
He preaches, suavely and uncon- 
vincingly, that we need more planes. 
more missiles, more rockets—all the 
things which the American people 
instinctively know will not save the 
nation or even the peace. 

It is a demonstrable fact that the 
American people, with the excep- 
tion only of a handful of anxious 
citizens, obstinately refuse to re- 





spond to the allegedly 


lire conse. 
quences of the missile gaj). the rocket 


gap, or the controversy a« to whether 
there should be more jet bombers 
and whether Strategic Air Command 
planes should be continuously jn the 
air. People just don’t care about 
that. Why should they care abou 
it in a Presidential campaign, and 
vote for the man whose only issue 
and reputation lies in that field? 

talk about 
Senator Lyndon Johnson, because he 


There is no need to 


has no chance of being nominated, 
And Governor Pat Brown has only 
little more chance of being nominated 
than Caryl Chessman. 

Who, then, is left? There are only 
two men in the Democratic party 
who have a chance to win the election, 
despite all the strikes against them. 
They are Adlai 
Chester Bowles. Of the two, despite 


Stevenson — and 


his handicaps, Chester Bowles has 


a much better chance of being 


Stevenson. for the 
that he has 


elected than 
more 


quali- 
Again, _ the 


simple reason 


Presidential appeals and 
ties than 
chances of both men will be analyzed 
from the “soft. 
headed” angle rather than on the 
basis of hard “facts”; for elections. 


and_ particularly Presidential elec. 


Stevenson. 


here irrational, 


tions, are largely an instinctive and 
emotional business—which is exactly 
as it should be. 

Stevenson is the first man so far 
named in this article who can be 
spoken of in the same breath as Rich- 
ard Nixon. The reason is not mere: 
ly that he is more intelligent and 
articulate than the others. but also 
that he has the one thing which 
a Presidential candidate absolutely 
needs: He arouses. emotions i 
people. 

Kennedy may arouse the emotions 
of the Junior League set, but that is 
about all, Humphrey has no emo 
tional appeal, and Symington, with 
regard to the Presidency. plays the 
emotional position of a jeep which 
a man looks at after he has decided 
that for some reason a Ferrari, 4 
Cadillac. or even a Dodge sedan will 
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Leader 


wtdo. But Stevenson strikes a chord, 
is taken seriously, and people raise 
jeir voices and collect their thoughts 
shen they talk about him. 

One of the reasons for this, other 
jan the mysteries of personality, is 
at Stevenson represents something 
important and widespread in Ameri- 
an life. Champion and leader of the 
woheads, he represents the wide- 
gread rebellion against the anti-in- 
llectual trend in American politics 
and American life, which set in after 
the Roosevelt Administration and the 
ethausting war. Moreover, he is a 
ymbol at home and abroad of the 
“nugly” American. Therefore, peo- 
ple expect that, if he should be elected 
President, there would be changes in 
eery field, and that is exciting. 
Therefore, he is infinitely more elec- 
tible than the others mentioned. 
However, there are several handi- 
aps plaguing him. The fact that he 
st twice works heavily against him 
—and people probably do not care or 
remember that conditions were fate- 
fully adverse, and that under the cir- 
cumstances he polled a gigantic num- 
her of votes. He lost twice, and that 
gives everybody an uncomfortable 
feeling. Also his way of thinking, his 
comportment, is against him. He is 





too fast, too bright, too witty, too 
original, perhaps too nervous. He is 
a thoroughbred. 

But the job in the White House 
encompasses so many facets that a 
certain kind of slowness, steadiness 
and perhaps even pedestrianism, at 
least at times, is necessary. And some- 
how Stevenson lacks that. He is not 
iltogether—what every candidate has 
lo be to get elected—a “man’s man,” 
vhich, incidentally, is also largely 
identical with the average “woman’s 
man,” 

This brings us, finally, to the dark 
horse Chester Bowles. While Kennedy 
has virtually everything in the syn- 
thetic sense, and Symington has vir- 
tually everything in the machine 
sense, Bowles has virtually everything 
in the real sense. He is a strong, se- 
cure, well-to-do man who is very in- 
telligent without being conspicuously 
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an egghead, a man who has served 
successfully at home and abroad. He 
is, on the face of it, a patient, reason- 
able and kind man, something “new” 
without being untried. 

As a former businessman, Ambas- 
sador to India, Governor of Connecti- 
cut and Congressman he has a re- 
assuring background, and the books 
which he has written are sensible and 
constructive. He is, unlike the other 
aspirants, a “compromise candidate” 
in the best sense of the word, and 
because of his background, looks, 
rate of speed, record, intentions and 
personality, is likely to attract more 
people than any of the others. He 
has no glaring handicaps, and his 
greatest appeal is that, of the various 
Democratic contenders, he would 
certainly—and_patently—make the 
best President. It must not be for- 
gotten that especially in our time, 
but to some extent at all times, the 
Presidency itself is a sort of “com- 
promise” job in the good sense of 
the word. Thus the best “compro- 
mise” candidate is likely to make the 
best President and, during the cam- 
paign, the best candidate. 

Of course, people might say that 
Bowles is also a two-time loser; he 
lost the governorship, and he did not 
even win the U.S. Senate nomination 
which he sought in 1958. This is not 
only unknown to people at large, but 
Stevenson’s defeats are on an en- 
tirely different scale from Bowles’. 
They carry the weight and signifi- 
cance of two consecutive defeats of a 
prizefighter in the world champion- 
ship ring against the same winner, 
while Bowles’ defeats are hardly more 
than knockouts in the training gym. 

Above all, Bowles’ electibility must 
be envisioned in terms of a contest 
with Nixon. In a Nixon-Bowles con- 
test Bowles would be at least equal— 
wanting, perhaps, in over-all admin- 
istrative “experience,” but superior in 
general experience, political thought 
and manly resilience. While in a 
Nixon-Stevenson contest Nixon would 
be the winner and “ordinary” fellow, 
in a Nixon-Bowles contest Bowles 
would be a new, though not too new, 


contestant. He would not be irritat- 
ingly eggheadish for those millions 
who bristle at the sight of a 
“pure” And 
a Nixon-Symington contest Nixon 
would be the man wedded to a dozen 
vital issues, Symington, contrary to 


egghead. while in 


Bowles, would be a one-saw man, 
harping on his dreary defense issue. 

It is, of course, very late in the 
day to reorient the Democratic ma- 
chine, or set it at least so that, in 
case of a deadlock, Bowles would 
have a chance. But that is up to the 
Democratic party. What it all de- 
pends on, however, is whether or not 
the party can free itself of the anti- 
Nixon hysteria which prevents it from 
effectively assessing the man’s assets 
and liabilities. In reality, Nixon 
is conspicuously a resourceful and 
energetic man, but he nevertheless 
owes his greater-than-life size to the 
anxiety of his Democratic opponents. 
But only the demon of anti-Nixonism 
can blind Democrats to the fact that 
of those now in the running he cer- 
tainly stands the best chance to win 
and to be a good President, and that, 
next to him, only Stevenson deserves 
serious consideration. 

The last thought that might be dis- 
cussed here in passing is that Richard 
Nixon did not have, or did not seem 
to have, any Presidential attributes 
eight years ago either, That is per- 
fectly true, and if nominated, he 
would certainly have been defeated 
by Stevenson in 1952 or even in 
1956. Yet he has some of these at- 
tributes now, though really very few 
of them, as the Democratic party 
should gratefully realize. 

A final word on the often heard, 
exasperated exclamation that the 
Democrats do not “have anybody.” 
The exact opposite is the case—the 
Republicans do not “have anybody.” 
If the Democrats decided to run 
Bowles for President, Kennedy for 
Vice President (to avail themselves 
of his popularity and ability), and 
slated Stevenson for Secretary of 
State, they would have more than a 
party out of office has had for a long 
time. 








By Denis Healey 


NON-ATOMIC 
STRATEGY FOR NATO 


West's reliance on atomic weapons for European defense 


must lead to dangerous growth of the nuclear club 


LonDON 
HE FRENCH atomic explosion in 
) Sahara has reminded the 
world that within 10 years another 
dozen countries may be making their 
own nuclear weapons. The capacity 
for producing atomic bombs _ is 
spreading rapidly, and so far no 
country has refrained from entering 
the field once it has the capacity to 
do so. 

On the other hand, at present no 
country in the world views the im- 
minent spread of atomic weapons 
with enthusiasm. Communist China 
is now the only non-atomic power 
which has so far admitted its inten- 
tion of joining the nuclear club. Out- 
side France itself the reaction on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain to the 
French explosion was uniformly hos- 
tile—West Germany’s Konrad Aden- 
auer was the only foreign statesman 
to have a good word for it, and he 
was widely criticized in Germany 
for his position, Thus, at the mo- 
ment. any measure designed to halt 
the diffusion of nuclear power can 
be sure of powerful international sup- 
port, countries which 
might otherwise expect to produce 
atomic weapons for themselves quite 
soon. The Japanese Prime Minister. 
for example, has gone so far as to 
say that he would not seek atomic 
weapons for Japan even if Commun- 
ist China were known to possess them. 


even from 


By far the simplest first step to- 
ward stopping the spread of atomic 
weapons would be a ban on tests. 
But at the moment the United States 


is opposing a total test ban on the 
grounds that science is not yet in a 
position to detect underground tests 
below a certain strength. And Russia 
is refusing a partial ban because she 
knows that the U.S. military wishes 
to carry out underground tests to 
perfect several new families of atomic 
weapons, particularly low-yield wea- 
pons for use on the battlefield. Britain 
would like to bridge this gulf by 
arranging a moratorium on small 
underground tests during which seis- 
mological techniques, at present ex- 
ceptionally primitive, could be im- 
proved. It is likely that in any case 
the control system for tests above 
ground would take several years to 
set up in practice, quite apart from 
the formidable problem, so far un- 
touched, of persuading Communist 
China to accept such a control sys- 


tem. 
Meanwhile, however, President 
Eisenhower’s news conference on 


February 3 emphasized the danger 
that the spread of atomic weapons 
may be greatly accelerated because 
existing nuclear powers may decide 
to help others produce atomic wea- 
pons, or even to give them complete 
weapons. There is no doubt that as 
the possession of nuclear weapons 
grows more widespread, whether by 
gift or by independent production, 
the difficulty of starting atomic dis- 
armament will increase, and the re- 
maining non-nuclear powers will have 
a greater incentive for joining the 
atomic club. 

If they do not receive outside help, 





the European countries at least may 
decide that the cost of producing a 
nuclear weapons system outweighs i 
the military and diplomatic advan. 


ab 
tages. France, for example, has no é 
prospect at present of building a de. e 


livery system for her bombs which he 
could penetrate Soviet defenses or dc 
survive a surprise attack. By throw. 
ing doubt on the value of the pro. th 
jected Blue Streak missile, Britain's 
Defense White Paper for 1960 sug. i 
gests that her atomic deterrent vill 
disappear in practice once her exist. de 
ing force of V-bombers becomes ob- 
solete—unless she is given more up: Gi 
to-date means of delivery by the 
United States. 


So far the U.S. has given Britain 4 
special treatment in this field undef 
the revised McMahon Act, re . 
permits the transfer of technical 


secrets to countries which have al 4, 
ready proved “substantial progres’ « 
in the production of nuclear weapons. 
But this formula has obvious dis 


advantages. In the first place, if ;, 
incites America’s allies to concentrate ,, 
on producing their own nuclea§ 4, 
weapons at the expense of their con pe 


tribution to NATO’s collective force... 
—this has already been demonstrateiff ;, 
by Britain and France. In the seconé du 
place, it creates a form of discrimina 
tion inside the alliance which coulff ,,, 
destroy its unity. For these reasons§ j,. 
it appears that the French explosiom§ i, 
will force the United States to reg ,,, 
appraise its whole approach to thig 
problem. les 

Such a reappraisal was becoming ip, 
inevitable in any case, because th¢ to 
increasing dependence of NAT i, 
strategy on so-called “tactical” atomig y,, 










weapons is beginning to cast doulifl ,, 
on the practicability of the existing 5, 
arrangements. Under these arrangey) dof 


ments, warheads are held by smal qo. 
American detachments while th 

means of delivery are held by § gj, 
European ally concerned, and a 


thority for marrying the two Te oop 
solely with the Supreme Allied Con NA 
mander in Europe, who as an Amel go, 
can must in practice obtain his OF thr 
ders from the President of the Unit “ine 


The New Leal Ma 





least may 
oducing a 
outweighs 
‘ic advan. 
e, has no 


States. Quite apart from the obvious 
problems which might arise in case 
ofa surprise attack, the smaller-yield 
somic weapons now under develop- 
' nent have the warhead built into the 
ling a de. means of delivery, so that the physical 
ibs which hasis of the “double veto” system 
fenses orff joes not exist. 
By throw. Consequently, there is a real danger 
the Pro-B that the United States might try to 
Fees cut the Gordian knot of coalition 
= diplomacy by giving atomic weapons 
Trent will outright to all her NATO allies. In- 
her exist eed, it has come very close to this 
comes ob, already by agreeing to supply West 
more UP# Germany not only with short-range 
y by the atomic missiles like the Honest John 
and the Sergeant, but also with 
strategic missiles like the Matador 
eld under nd the Mace, which could drop 
% = nuclear bombs on Warsaw and Mos- 


on Britain 


technical oy, At present it is envisaged that 
they should be supplied under the 
“double veto” system, But there is 
Weapons. probably as big a chance that this 
ge dis system could be evaded by an ally 
place, itf ina crisis because permission to join 
ncentraltf warhead and missile would not come 
through in time. Moreover, some ex- 
perts believe that the ally would gain 
enough knowledge of the warhead 
in the course of training to make 
duplication possible. 

; In any case, the spread of nuclear 
ich coul weapons is likely inside NATO un- 
e reasons less a positive decision is taken to stop 
explosio®l it And if atomic weapons spread 
les to Te more widely inside NATO, Russia 


have al- 
progress” 


1 nuclear 
their con- 
ive forces 
1onstrated 
he second 
iscrimina 





h to thi may be compelled to follow suit on 
aie her side of the Iron Curtain. In turn, 

ecomil# the incentive for Afro-Asian countries 
cause thé 


to join the nuclear club may become 
~~ esistible. Thus, besides a ban on 


al” atomi(® nuclear tests, stopping the spread of 
ast douht atomic weapons is likely to depend 
p existine on NATO finding a strategy for the 
/ arrane’l§ defense of Western Europe which 
by sm"B does not require America’s allies to 
hile MH possess atomic weapons for them- 
d by U8 selves, 

and 3 Existing NATO strategy is self- 
two res 


cod contradictory in any case. In 1957, 
ted VNB NATO agreed to produce 30 divi- 


- a sins which, in the event of a major 
. rs thrust by the Red Army, would use 
he Unit 


« 4 ” . 
lactical” atomic weapons to enforce 
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a pause in the fighting. During this 
pause the U.S. would use the threat 
of all-out thermonuclear attack on 
Russia to compel withdrawal. It was 
intended that these divisions would 
throw back a small local incursion 
with conventional weapons alone. In 
fact NATO has never got near its 
target force, and few of the 20 divi- 
sions it does possess are up to strength 
or adequately equipped. Thus, more 
and more NATO is coming to depend 
on initiating the 
weapons. 

Yet no serious preparation has 
been made to insure that a local 


use of atomic 


‘A-BOMB CAPACITY IS SPREADING' 


atomic battle would not immediately 
spread to all-out global war; indeed 
the fact that West Germany may be 
able to launch atomic bombs against 
the capitals of Poland and Russia 
makes nonsense of the whole concept 
of a “pause.” This might not matter 
too much if the only problem were 
to deter deliberate attack by Russia, 
since the increased severity of the 
retaliation would only strengthen the 
deterrent. But everyone knows that 
the main danger of war in Central 
Europe arises not from a deliberate 





Soviet attack but from a confused 
local situation produced perhaps by 
a rising, as in‘ Budapest or Poznan 
in 1956 or East Berlin in 1953. For 
such a situation NATO’s current 
posture is suicidal. 

NATO does not 
weapons even to fulfill its stated role 
in Central Europe—except insofar 
as their presence in the rear would 
be a deterrent against their employ- 
ment by the Red Army. Captain 
Liddell Hart, for example, has re- 
cently shown in detail how 26 divi- 
sions of conventional troops would 
be able to hold not only the 20 Soviet 
divisions now in East Germany but 
the further 20 Soviet divisions which 
might be brought into East Germany 
within 10 days. This number of 
NATO divisions might be substan- 
tially reduced if West Germany pro- 
vided a citizen militia in the forward 
zone. A similar proposal was made 
in the recent statement on defense 
by the Democratic party’s Advisory 
Committee. 

Moreover, the stability which could 
be thus achieved even under existing 
circumstances could be much _in- 
creased at a lower price by agreement 
between Russia and the West on 
the inspection and control of forces 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain 
in Central Europe—a proposal re- 
peatedly made by Russia and sup- 
ported, albeit timidly, by the United 
Kingdom. It is, of course, possible 
to argue about the precise strength 
NATO would need to implement a 
strategy for the defense of Western 
Europe by conventional weapons. But 
so long as the United States retains 
her atomic striking power and her 
political and military ties with West- 
ern Europe, such a strategy holds far 
more promise of providing her allies 
with the security which is the main 
purpose of the alliance. The current 
nuclear strategy, on the other hand, 
looks as if it will involve NATO in 
political and military contradictions 
which will not only disintegrate the 
alliance but also prejudice the exist- 
ing chances of stopping the spread 
of atomic weapons. 


need atomic 











BOHN 


HE TITLE of Paul Blanshard’s 
fine book, God and Man in Wash- 
ington (Beacon Press, $3.95), gives 
much too limited an idea of its scope. 
It is a carefully written and con- 
scientiously thought-out discussion of 
the relation between religion and 
government in the United States. It 
covers our religious history, in all 
of its political aspects, from the be- 
ginning. As nearly complete as a 
single small volume can be, I strong- 
ly recommend it as a fair and un- 
biased treatment of this whole com- 
plex set of problems. (And, inci- 
dentally, it will help the puzzled 
liberal answer his questions about the 
good-looking Democrat from Mas- 
sachusetts. ) 
Right now there are great argu- 
about _ birth 
parochial schools, with the Catholics 


ments control and 
on one side and Protestants, Jews and 
non-religious on the other. Among 
our 175,000,000 people there are 
about 60,000,000 Protestants and ap- 
36,000,000 Catholics. 


The unaffiliated constitute 


proximately 
such a 
large fraction of our population that 
it seems as if they should attract more 
attention than they do. 

Sometimes we get the impression 
that the country is divided into 
Catholics and anti-Catholics. Blan- 
shard reports that America actually 
has 267 denominations and the num- 
ber has almost certainly been in- 
creased since he made his count. In 
any argument, the Catholics have the 
advantage of unity, but there is a 
amount of agreement 
among all of the hundreds of splinter 
sects. 


surprising 


When you look the whole situation 


THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 





The Principle of 
Eternal Separation 


over, you are inclined to think that 
we are lucky not to be in real 
trouble, From the beginning this has 
been a Protestant country. Catholics 
played little part in giving the coun- 
try its original character. Our Con- 
stitution was written and our institu- 
tions were set up by Protestants and 
non-religious patriots, Catholics did 
not come here in great numbers un- 
til the 1840s, but from the start they 
made up in energy for what they 
lacked in numbers. Now they have 
reached the point where they seem 
to be ready to tackle the Supreme 
Court and the Constitution. 

The American Catholic Church is 
not simply an American institution 
among American institutions, It -is 
part of a world-wide“set-up which 
has great power in a number of coun- 
tries in Europe and South America. 
Catholic Americans look over the 
water to other lands where Catholics 
rule the roost and set the styles. 
What they see naturally arouses feel- 
ings of jealousy and ambition. Why 
can’t they have schools supported by 
tax money? And what about a man 
in the White House? And it would 
be fine to have something to say 
about foreign policy. 

Blanshard discusses the separation 
of Church and State as well as the 
cooperation of Church and State as it 
concerns the Supreme Court. Con- 
gress and the Executive. The way in 
which the courts have dealt with the 
efforts of Catholics to secure tax 
money for their schools, and their 
struggle against birth control are 
dealt with in some detail. As one 
reads, one is astonished to discover 
that such a small fraction of our 





population can cut such a large 
figure in our public life. The Catho. 
lics deserve a good deal of credit for 
standing up for their case so ¢f. 
fectively. 

The most exciting part of all this, 
of course, is the discussion of Catho. 
lics and the Presidency. The author 
deals frankly and at length with the 
whole problem of whether a Catholic 
can or should be elected President, 
He quotes six teachings of the 
Catholic Church supposed to be bind. 
ing upon all the faithful: 1. abolition 
of divorce; 2. prohibition of contra. } 
ceptives; 3. obligation of the state 
to support Catholic schools with pub- 
lic funds; 4. church censorship; 5, 
discrimination against Protestants, 
Jews and unbelievers in mixed mar- 
riage; 6. creedal 
Catholic children in a separate school 
system, with theological penalties for 


segregation of | 


parents who refuse their bishops’ 
orders to boycott public schools. 
“These policies,” says Blanshard, “are 
not merely incidental opinions of in- 
dividual prelates but basic teachings 
of the church, promulgated in papal 
encyclicals or canon law and made 
applicable to all Catholics in the 
United States and elsewhere.” 

The burning question of the day 
is: “What does Senator John Ken-§j 
nedy think of all of these things?”§ 
Fortunately, Kennedy has not left us 
in doubt. Blanshard quotes his state- 
ment, published in Look magazine on} 
March 3, 1959: “Whatever one’s re} 
ligion in his private life may be 
for the office-holder nothing takes 
precedence over his oath to uphold] 
the Constitution and all its parts—in- 
cluding the First Amendment ani 
strict separation of Church and State. 

. The First Amendment to the 
Constitution is an infinitely wise om 
There can be no question of Federal 
funds being used for support ol 
parochial or private schools.” It 
after reading this, the voter comes !0) 
the conclusion that Kennedy will 








stand by his country rather than hig 
church, should the two come im 

conflict, then he may feel perfect 

easy about voting for him. 
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President’s regime contains both positive and negative 


elements of Arab states’ ‘awakened, triumphant nationalism’ 


BOURGUIBA’S TUNISIA—-II 





Last week, Hans E. Tutsch, a lead- 
ing authority on the Middle East 
and a writer for the Neue Zircher 
eitung, discussed Habib Bour- 
guiba’s charismatic personality and 
his gift for organization. Here he 
analyzes the political dynamics of 
Arab rulers and applies this analysis 
to the Tunisian Government and 
to Bourguiba’s role as President. 





TUNIS 

HE NATIONALIST revolutions in 
Asia and Africa cannot be re- 
garded as simply a new edition of 
the French Revolution, leading to 
the victory of the liberal, democratic 
constitutional state. In the Arab 
countries “democracy” and “free- 
dom” have quite a different meaning 
from that in Western Europe or the 

United States. True, almost all the 
Arab states have Western-style con- 
stitutions, but there is no absolute 
subordination of officialdom to the 
law—a condition that is impossible 
to achieve under a purely personal 
system of government. 

In every Arab country a single 
man governs, according to ancient 
tradition, but not according to the 
letter of the These 


law. rulers 


| (whether they be kings or presidents) 


¢ 


and many of their ministers are in 
the habit of giving instructions orally, 
and they expect just as much weight 
to be attached to verbal as to written 
instructions. They may endeavor to 


i keep within the framework of the 


law, but it is difficult to keep a 
check on purely oral instructions. 
us, government orders often in- 
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By Hans E. Tutsch 


fringe constitutional or legal rules 
and regulations without the ruler re- 
sponsible being aware of the fact. In 
any case, he would regard a refusal 
to carry out his orders as a personal 
insult. And who would dare to ques- 
tion even lesser officials about their 
instructions, or confront them with 
conflicting orders? Of course, the 
gulf between the pays légal and the 
pays réel varies from country to 
country. 

There is always an element of 
despotism in personal rule. Doubtless 
this is more apparent to the Western 
observer than to the Arabs. In any 
case, rigid rules and regulations ac- 
cord ill with their unstable and ex- 
citable temperament; they do not 
want to be hemmed in by irksome 


restrictions. Their nomadic spirit 


MONGI SLIM: MAY BE SUCCESSOR 


often triumphs over the law. This 
fundamental characteristic of the 
Arabs is more apparent in the Mid- 
dle East than in the Arab West, more 
obvious among the feudal lords on 
the edge of the desert than among the 
urban middle class that is more in- 
terested in stability. 

At worst, an ancient anti-monar- 
chist tendency breaks through as a 
counterweight to the despotism in- 
herent in purely personal government. 
When this occurs there is a sudden 
transport of passion in which the 
regime is overthrown, the rulers mur- 
dered and other leaders put at the 
head of ihe tribe or state. This rarely 
brings any fundamental change in 
the character of the government. Such 
sudden changes occur not so much 
where freedom is restricted as where 
there is a violation of the principle 
of equality which has such deep roots 
in Islam, an equality that has not the 
slightest connection with the political 
rights of a modern democracy. 

The motivating force is not the 
search for freedom but a longing for 
liberation which flows into a concrete 
goal only where it is a matter of do- 
ing away with foreign rule. Arab na- 
tionalism often has a negative force 
which enables it to shake off a 
colonial power but is incapable of 
building a liberal democracy. Per- 
haps the nationalist movement would 
be quite incapable of doing this any- 
way, since it has embraced the peoples 
before they have combined into a 
nation and constituted themselves in 


a state. 








The birth of a nation and the refor- 
mation of a state are connected with 
various unpleasant happenings in- 
volving not only the neighboring 
countries but the people who are in 
revolt. They attempt to mark them- 
selves off from their neighbors in 
very militant fashion, and put their 
own personality into great relief. The 
constantly repeated cry for national 
liberation, for liberation from the 
colonialists, imperialists and _pluto- 
crats, and all the other slanderous 
terms of nationalist demonology, 
stifles the desire for individual free- 
dom and justifies the continuance of 
authoritarian government. 

President Habib Bourgniba’s re- 
gime in Tunisia contains most of the 
positive and some of the negative 
elements of awakened, triumphant na- 
tionalism and the urge toward politi- 
cal independence and social reforms. 
But it also restricts freedom. The 
most fitting description of the regime 
would probably be an “enlightened 
dictatorship.”” Admittedly, most Tu- 
nisians would probably reject this 
term and insist on the word “democ- 
racy.” But it is quite obvious that all 
the power of making decisions is con- 
centrated in one man, Habib Bour- 
guiba. He performs the functions of 
both head of state and head of gov- 
ernment, and he is also the leader 
of the Neo-Destour movement—which 
has become almost a united front 
party. 

Bourguiba’s rule is authoritarian 


but it is not totalitarian. The citizen 
is allowed a measure of freedom that 
is not less than that granted in the 
other Arab countries, with the excep- 
tion of the Lebanon. There is even an 
illegal opposition—this role was en- 
trusted to the Communists—but it is 
kept under an extremely vigilant eye: 
Good care is taken that they do not 
become too ambitious. 

Bourguiba’s principal enemy, Salah 
ben Yussef, and his followers, are 
given no quarter at all. Like many 
another Arab leader of the opposition, 
he has thrown himself into the arms 
of the nearest imperialist. Just as 
the Tunisian Salah ben Yussef es- 
caped to Cairo, the Mauritanian Hor- 
ina Ould Bababa has gone to Moroc- 
co, which would like to annex his 
country, and the Iraqi Kurd Mullah 
Mustufa el Barzani took refuge for 
many years in the Soviet Union. It is 
difficult for the idea of a loyal op- 
position to make any headway. Even 
where there is a loyal opposition, as 
in Turkey, it is not recognized as 
such by the government. 

The Tunisian Government’s con- 
flicting attitude toward freedom is 
apparent in the country’s newspapers. 
Ten papers are published: two daily 
and four weekly papers in Arabic, 
three daily and one 
French, and one Italian weekly. None 
of these papers criticizes Bourguiba. 
But whereas the Moroccan papers 


weekly in 


contain almost no news from their 
own country and neighboring states, 





LOVE SONG 


Soviet sociologists frown on American marriages for love and say that romance is 


secondary to furthering the revolutionary state—News item. 


We learn, with dismay, that love is passé, 
Except in the decadent West, 

For the Russian lad dreams of Lenin, it seems, 
And love comes off second best. 


At least so report, with a frown and a snort, 
These Soviet scholars today, 

Which we don’t believe, and, honestly, we’ve 
A feeling that neither do they. 


—Richard Armour 








in Tunisia praise for Bourguiba jg 
mingled with a good deal of news. 
As for the extent and reliability of 
the news, the Tunisian papers com. 
pare quite favorably with those of k 
Morocco, the United Arab Republic, 
Jordan and Iraq. 

But the predominant feeling js 
that neither freedom of opinion nor 
any of the other freedoms jis ab. 
solutely secure, that they have been 
granted by the head of state personal. 
ly and may be revoked at any time, 
The Government describes this fear 
as unjustified, but it is nevertheless 
widespread. 

As with any personal regime, the § 
inevitable question is: What will hap- )2 
pen after Bourguiba has left the Jone 
stage? The head of state, who was visi 
recently elected with 91.5 per cent | | 
of the votes, is not contemplating re- [cov 
tirement and at 56 he is in full posses. fand 
sion of his powers. But there are no |)op 
obvious successors in his party. His ftior 
deputy in the leadership of the state | {inc 
and the party is Bahi Ladgham, who [po 
is considered an efficient administra. |the 
tor. Only a few of the ministers have }{0u 
any followers or prestige of their ,00u 
own. On the other hand, Mongi Slim, §pop 
an old fighter of the nationalist move- fhe 
ment who occupies the most im- §)0or 
portant position of Ambassador to the } sim 
United States and the United Na- {hur 
tions, enjoys considerable prestige. De 

In the present political circum- }p¢a 
stances, it seems unlikely that the pleas 
Neo-Destour will be deprived of jem 
power. Bourguiba can call on the} § 
loyal support of the young army, flee 
which he is building up himself. fied 
Furthermore, he has the devotion of JU‘ 
the powerful trade-union association. }me: 
The power machine of the state fof! 
stretches over the whole country like fend 
a closely meshed net. It will remain | 
effective so long as the movement 
for the improvement of the people’s 
standard of living preserves its} 
momentum. After three-and-a-half § 
years of Bourguiba’s rule this is still 
intact, but tremendous obstacles still 
have to be overcome in the effort to 
continue to raise the people’s standard 
of living. 
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New DELHI 
ovieT PREMIER Nikita Khrush- 
, has come and gone. And 
apart from a few know-it-alls, every- 
one has been wondering what his 
visit has really been about. 
Having come on a voyage of dis- 
covery more than four years ago 
and turned himself into one of the 
popular heroes of the Indian Revolu- 
tion, perhaps he returned briefly to 
fnd out how time has treated this 
popularity, particularly in view of 
the fact that his fickle public had 
found itself another favorite—from a 
country which has not been too 
popular in Soviet Russia. Or perhaps 
the Soviet Premier, alarmed by re- 
ports that Indians really were be- 
sinning to see through Communism, 
hurriedly broke his journey at New 
Delhi to reassure them as to its 
peaceful and friendly content, at 
last as far as the USSR is con- 
cerned, 
Still another reason may have 
ben the need to discover the ef- 
fectiveness of Western, particularly 
US., aid to India and of the counter- 
measures devised in 1956 as a result 
of his first visit. The conjectures are 





endless. If, in 1960, Khrushchev came 
'0 measure his popularity in terms of 
popular acclaim, he must be a sorely 
lisappointed man. If he came to 
evaluate Indian appreciation of Com- 
munism, he must now have discovered 
hat his alarm is justified. If he came 
0 probe Indian reaction to foreign 





PHAROKH SABAVALA reports on India 
Jor the Christian Science Monitor. 
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Lukewarm reception given to Soviet leader indicates change 


in Indian attitudes since 1954 visit 


KHRUSHCHEV 
RETURNS TO INDIA 


By Sharokh Sabavala 


aid, he must have understood that 
despite everything he and his col- 
leagues have been saying, not only 
is this country more grateful for and 
less afraid of accepting this aid, but 
it now is planning its future, at least 
the next 15 years, on the basis that 
this aid will be both substantial and 
continuous. 

During his three-and-a-half days in 
this city, the Soviet leader, received 
with all ceremony but with an un- 
usually un-Indian reticence, addressed 
the joint Houses of Parliament, re- 
ceived a civic welcome, visited the 
World Agriculture Fair, attended a 
banquet and an Ambassadorial re- 
ception in his honor and during one 
whole morning was closeted alone 
with Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru and two interpreters. During 
this period he was the cynosure of 
all eyes, the center of critical but not 
unfriendly attention, a position to 
which he should now be accustomed. 

But from the very first moments 
at the airport, the lukewarm greeting 
appeared to put him off his stride. 
Instead of quips, clowning and wise- 
cracks which so endeared him to the 
masses in the past, the distinguished 
guest was glum and taciturn. It was 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko’s turn to radiate bonhomie 
and Khrushchev’s to look as if he 
wanted constantly to say nyet with- 
out quite enough courage to do so. 

Indian newspapers, quick to mark 
the change from last time, came out 
with headlines reading: “What Makes 
Mr. Khrushchev Glum?” The Soviet 


entourage made a hurried explanation 


of a lingering cold from which the 
Premier had not quite recovered. 
Gromyko insisted that “everything 
was going fine.” Indian officials, 
not to be outdone, made elaborate 
excuses for Delhi’s feeling of “stale- 
ness” after having received too many 
important guests in too short a time. 

Since there was no hard news, no 
leaks from the Nehru conference 
chamber, the capital’s whispering 
gallery of “diplomatic channels” and 
“authoritative sources” had a field 
day with a bewilderingly wide range 
of suggestions. One source was of the 
opinion that a new Moscow-Delhi axis 
was being formed. Another source 
stated emphatically that since the 
Khrushchev visit was turning out to 
be the biggest flop of his colorful 
career, the visitor’s glumness herald- 
ed a definite break between India and 
its already compromised neutrality. 
A third group held that the Soviet 
Premier was deliberately playing to 
the gallery because he was preoc- 
cupied with the urgent need of bring- 
ing about a meeting between Nehru 
and Communist Chinese Premier 
Chou En-lai, A fourth, pointing to 
Khrushchev’s growingly acrimonious 
public pronouncements, was quite 
sure that all that remained of Indo- 
Soviet friendship was the red-banner 
decor in the streets of town. 

As things seem to have turned out, 
everyone was a bit right and a lot 
wrong. Though no new axis was 
formed, Indo-Soviet friendship was 
reaffirmed, but quietly. The very quiet 
was impressive because it seemed to 
emphasize the lack of necessity to 


11 








make a lot of new noise about what 
was an old reality. Official India has 
been very pleased with Moscow’s at- 
titude in the Sino-Indian dispute and 
the pleasure in no way dimmed after 
it had explained to Khrushchev in 
person that China had committed an 
act of deliberate aggression against 
India, and now also was officially ac- 
cused of “breach of faith.” 

Nehru particularly was pleased 
with the Khrushchev visit to the 
United States, for which he takes 
some of the credit, and the summitry 
which it seems to have engendered. 
The USSR, for its part, could not but 
be relieved that despite all that had 
happened in the last six months, and 
the tremendous press and public pres- 
sures to which the Government was 
being subjected, official India ap- 
peared still to remain neutral. 

Khrushchev also must have been 
relieved, as were most anti-Commu- 
that thanks to 
Nehru’s adroit sense of timing he 


nist Indian circles, 
did not have to participate actively in 
the solution of the dispute with China 
while in Delhi. A week before the 


Soviet Premier’s arrival. India sent 
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KHRUSHCHEV AT BHILAI: ‘AGGRESSIVE, BOASTFUL, VAINGLORIOUS' 


a stiff note to Peking reaffirming its 
border stand and Nehru, in a five 
paragraph letter 
which denied all of China’s previ- 
ous contentions, nevertheless invited 
Chou En-lai to visit New Delhi in the 
second week of March for talks. Since 
Khrushchev always has wanted a 
between the 
Prime Ministers of the two countries 


accompanying it 


face-to-face meeting 
which are his “very good friends,” 
there was nothing left for him to do 
once the invitation had been issued. 

There remained then the question 
of aid. Khrushchev was present at 
the signing of a 1500-million-ruble 
loan agreement under which 10 speci- 
fic third (Indian) Five Year plan 
industrial projects are to be material- 
Khrushchev _ has 


promised to broaden the base of 


ly assisted. also 
Soviet aid and while doing so he 
was careful to point out to several 
different types of Indian audiences 
that while it was the duty of Western 
countries to repay in cash and kind 
to that part of the underdeveloped 
world which in the past it had ex- 
ploited, the USSR had an easy con- 


science in this respect. 





When he addressed the workers 
of the Soviet-engineered Bhilai steel 
plant in central India, moreover. 
Khrushchev went over to the offen: 
sive, warning that while the West 
usually wanted something in return 
for aid—trade, business or monopo- 
listic concessions—the Soviet Union 
wanted nothing, for within the next 
few years it was going to surpass the 
United States as the richest, most in. 
dustrially powerful, most technologi- 
cally advanced nation in the mod. 
ern world. 

Here was a Khrushchev in some. 





thing like his old form—aggressive,| 
boastful, vainglorious, humorous in a} 
heavy-handed way, shrewd enough! 
to get in a sharp thrust now and then, 
It was clever to imply that because 
of its alleged past misdeeds, the West! 
really remained in India’s debt, 
though the USSR, with no such debt 
to wipe out, was really leading in the 
field of foreign aid. It was clever 
to scatter as gifts replicas of Soviet 
moon pennants and to so jockey some 
Indian speakers in return that they 
would call the Soviet Premier a 
sputnik of peace, as did the Speaker 
of the Lok Sabha, or Lower House. 
When it heard this Parliament roared 
with laughter, but outside, peasants 
gathered in the thousands to attend 





the Agriculture Fair and seemed to 
appreciate this sally as something| 
other than funny. 

Khrushchev 


Delhi with two daughters. two grand- 


I 
also came to New! 
children and a son-in-law to compare} 
notes with Indian President Rajendra} 
Prasad, who is a family man par, 
excellence. He joined in _ open- 
mouthed wonder when his daughters 
were looking at a snake-charmers’.act 
and this Indians found good and 
human, coming as it did from the 
world’s most powerful individual: 
But now the individual has gone 
again and his audience is discovering] 
that when all is said and done his} 
visit has mattered surprisingly little} 
Is India, like Delhi, surfeited wit 
VIPs? Or has it at last learned} 
to look behind the glittering surfacty 


of a ceremonial goodwill mission: 
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moreover, 
the offen. 
the West 
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monopo- 
et Union 
the next 
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the mod. 
HAIFA 
in some. OME TIME ago, in New York, I 
sBressive,| heard Henry Steele Commager 
rous in a) say that the role Israel is now playing 
enough} in forging links between the non- 
and then! Communist nations of Asia and 
because} Africa and the West is of far more 
the West} importance and interest to the his- 
s debt,’ torian than anything the Zionists 
uch debt have to say about themselves, their 
ig in the ideology or their work in the past. 
. clever I did not realize the extent to which 
f Soviet his comment was true until I arrived 
cey some} in Israel. After an absence of more 
hat they than two years, I discovered a num- 
mer @1 ber of developments which have 
Speaker great potentialities, though they are 
House. ot free of possible pitfalls. 
t roared Israel has successfully vaulted the 
peasants} barrier of hatred erected by the sur- 
: ey rounding Arab countries and estab- 
pact lished contact with the new African 
mething! “god Asian nations. Today, the entire 
oe world recognizes Israel’s role as the 
) | transmitter of Western science and 
) grand: Western democratic institutions to 
compared them. They trust Israel far more than 
sacri they would trust the West, and in 
wet pa Israel they find much to emulate. 
pre I spent a week in Rehovoth, chiefly 
ie ath to learn about the Weizmann Insti- 
4 and tute, and there had a talk with 
i: shel Abba Eban, former Israeli Ambas- 
aieatl sador to Washington and the UN, and 
ges now the Institute’s president. (Sub- 
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Sequent to our conversation, which 
took place late in November. Eban 
was elevated to Minister Without 
Portfolio.) The most important thing 


ee 





M. Z. Frank, whose most recent book 
was Sound the Great Trumpet, is cur- 
rently on an extended tour of Israel. 
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Israel: 


Afro-Asian Bridge 


Talk with Abba Eban points up country's new position 


Eban had to tell me was that he 
was organizing an international con- 
ference scheduled for the end of 
1960, to deal with the problems of 
science in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, and that he had received en- 
thusiastic response from some of 
the greatest scientists in the world. 
Eban also noted that in the five 
months he had been at the Institute, 
he had received 17 scientific delega- 
tions, 14 of which came from Asia 
and Africa. 

One of the pitfalls of Israel’s new 
role was pointed out to me by Esther 
Herlitz, formerly Israeli First Con- 
sul in New York and now Director 
of Foreign Relations for Prime 
Minister David Ben Gurion’s Mapai 
party. She thought Eban’s plan for 
an International Scientific Confer- 
ence was excellent public relations in 
the West. “But,” she said, “if the 
Africans and Asians come away with 
the impression that they have not 
been treated as equal partners, who 
can give as well as receive, we shall 
have lost more than we have gained.” 

Afro-Asian leaders on all levels 
come to Israel to learn how to “make 
the desert bloom,” how to fight ma- 
laria and soil erosion, how to or- 
ganize and run clinics, and most of 
all how to use communal and semi- 
communal settlements. The socialist 
and cooperative trends appeal to 
Afro-Asians more than the individual 
enterprise of America. They are duly 
impressed by the achievements of the 
latter, but Herlitz comments, “When 
we show them the community center 
at Mazmila in Jerusalem, they re- 
mark, resentfully, ‘But we can’t have 








such a thing. We don’t get that kind 
of money from America.’ (The center 
is supported by the American Hadas- 
sah.) There are places I wouldn’t 
dare take an African to. It would 
only hurt him. . . . What’s the use 
of talking about harnessing the atom 
to a nation that hasn’t got a single 
secondary school?” 

Eban approached the subject from 
a slightly different tack. “Some of 
the new nations, especially in Africa, 
tend to look on science as something 
unattainable for them, the exclusive 
domain of the white man. In my 
conversations with them, I have been 
trying to urge them to create, each 
nation for itself, a small élite of 
scientists, We can help them in that. 
Of course, it will take some time to 
train the élite, and after that they 
won’t need our help. But in the 
interim, we can help them and gain 
their friendship.” 

The scientists of the world, Eban 
told me, are keenly aware of the 
danger facing Africa from soil ex- 
haustion. “We, in Israel,” he said, 
“have had experience with that prob- 
lem since the beginning of modern 
Jewish colonization in Palestine 80 
years ago. By now we have almost 
solved the problem, At any rate, we 
now have a surplus of trained and 
experienced agriculturists who could 
be of use to the new nations of 
Africa and Asia... .” 

I am inclined to think this is 
sound statesmanship, though there 
are people who are concerned lest it 
be complacency: the complacency of 
a new nation attempting to bring 
together two worlds, the complacency 
which arises from youth and a good 
number of accomplishments. And 
Israel has had both experience and 
success with many of the problems 
confronting the new nations: soil 
conservation, land reclamation, re- 
forestation, water control, malaria, 
as well as the social and cultural 
adaptation of new populations. This, 
plus Israeli emphasis on socialism 
and cooperation, makes the country 
an increasingly important link to the 
new nations. 








By Lionel Bloch 


RUSSIA 
AND THE 


BRITISH 


PUBLIC 


Can man-to-man meetings as ordinary 
people conceive them really help in 


negotiating “‘peaceful coexistence” ? 
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Lonpon 
OWADAYS, more than ever before, the averave English- 


man’s conception of the cold war is reminiscent of 
the Epicurean’s conception of the gods: He does not 20 
so far as to deny their existence but dismisses them as a 
remote conglomeration of atoms, unimportant, non-in. 
terfering, unable to influence the destiny of man or the 
course of history. 

The new Elizabethan era which was heralded so ex. 
ultantly at the time of the Queen’s coronation has finally 
descended upon the British isles. Astounded by their new. 
found prosperity, exhilarated by the discovery of Italian 
fashions, seized by a mad quest for vivid colors and gay 
patterns, the British public has little time and no patience 
for the unrewarding complexities of world politics—or 
for that matter, for the controversies between or within 
British political parties. The day has come when the 
young secretary who, only a few years ago, looked upon 
a weekend in Brighton as an exciting treat, now insists 
on two weeks of winter sports in Switzerland or Norway. 
This, like her new small car, is now within her means— 
on the never-never system. (In Britain installment buying 
debts have now reached $2 billion!) Another sign of 
our times is the sumptuous $196,000 apartment buildings 
which are now being built in London’s elegant district 
of St. James’ overlooking Green Park. 

The success of the Macmillan Government in stimu 
lating mass consumption and giving the man in the 
street a feeling of well-being or, at least, one of impending 
affluence is so great that the New Statesman and several 
leading Socialists, including Barbara Castle, went out 
of their way before the general election to remind their 
party’s rank and file that, after all, socialist principles 
are more important than mere material gains. This cry 
of despair represents a significant shift of emphasis in 
the party traditionally identified with promoting British 
working-class material interests. The fact remains that 
on the whole people in Britain are quite cynical when 
it comes to political principles. particularly in the sphere 
of Anglo-Soviet relations. 

The “philosophy” of the common man—as one hears 
it in pubs, clubs and kitchens—might be summed up as 
follows: “If the price of continuing to enjoy the fruits 
of Tory capitalism is to come to terms with Soviet Com- 
munism, then, by all means, let us have some ‘sensible 
settlement’ with Mr. K.” By temperament and tradition 
the British public is inclined to believe that compromise 
is the mother of wisdom. Therefore it favors some “give 
and take” without ever saying what we can give the 
Kremlin, protests its desire to “live and let live.” as if it 
is in our power to stop the Soviet Union from under- 
mining our interests, say, in the Middle East, and urges 
everybody “to meet half-way.” (Withdraw only half the 
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LioneL Biocu has written on international affairs for 
Twentieth Century, Time and Tide and Soviet Survey: 
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The extraordinary thing is that these meaningless in- 


antations have been adopted in one form or another 
Wy all the leading political parties in Britain. To claim 
iat one favors a settlement with the USSR is not so much 
ihe expression of a political viewpoint; it is simply a 
jemonstration of responsibility, a way of advertising the 
ict that one is a thoroughly decent fellow and not a 
abre-rattling warmonger. Hence, the Conservatives, the 
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MACMILLAN: WON’T GO AGAINST ‘POPULAR FEELING’ 
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Socialists and the Liberals have embarked on a seeming- 
ly unending auction to impress the British public with 







their respective plans for peaceful co-existence. 

When the Opposition fails to oppose or expose a 
meaningless policy, one cannot blame the public for 
its illusions and false hopes. My Conservative friends 
assure me that whilst Macmillan is well aware of the 
Kremlin’s machinations and ultimate objectives, he is 
not prepared to advocate a hard line towards the Com- 
munist powers (e.g. refuse to discuss the Berlin problem) 
because, for one thing, this would be going against 
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urges § Popular feeling. True enough, but then, who is ultimately 
If the  tesponsible for the state of public opinion? 
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During the last few years British foreign policy has 
ben under the spell of a vicious circle: The public 





Wanted a relaxation of tension and consequently our 
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politicians emphasized everything conducive to such re- 
laxation and minimized everything pointing the other 
way. For instance, when the discussion on the prevention 
of surprise attacks started in Geneva last year practically 
the whole British press emphasized the “great” possibili- 
ties of the talks, although it was perfectly clear to all 
those familiar with the problem that in view of inherent 
technical difficulties, the talks were doomed from the 
start. When the talks did finally collapse, the failure 
received very little attention in the press. 

As a result of this general trend, public expectations 
became higher and higher and pressure for an accom- 
modating attitude toward the Soviet Union grew steadily. 
The vicious circle could only be broken by a determined 
drive to familiarize the British public with the hard 
facts of Soviet foreign policy. Why does the British 
Government hesitate to do this? After all, even when 
the Kremlin’s demands for a summit reached their peak, 
the Soviet press and radio continued their customary 
vituperation against the West’s “certain circles,” NATO, 
etc. 

With his keen sense of history, the British Prime 
Minister has probably realized that his country’s status 
in the international community now depends to a large 
extent on its ability to initiate and maintain a certain 
level of diplomatic activity. His insistence on the need 
“to keep up the momentum” (commenced by his fateful 
visit to Moscow) is part and parcel of a wider historical 
process which has developed as Britain changed from the 
greatest power into a greater power. This trend is marked 
by a departure from the hard-boiled political empiricism 
of the 19th century whether of the Palmerston or the 
Disraeli variety and its replacement by the spurious “dip- 
lomatic” mysticism of today. In other words, the tendency 
of compensating the wounded national ego is a noticeable 
factor in the prestige-thirsty foreign policy of Great 
Britain. Thus, some of those with Britain’s status at 
heart necessarily imply that the influence of a country 
should not and does not depend on the size of its armed 
forces. but rather on the greatness of its traditions and. 
above all, on the diplomatic role it can play on the world 
scene. Britain, it is argued, can still make a major con- 
tribution in mediating between America and the Soviet 
Union. As such she occupies a supremely important 
position in the world. 

The fact that many members of the Commonwealth 
and other countries seem to acknowledge the actual or 
potential contribution which Britain can make to world 
peace flatters the public. (Incidentally, similar views 
flatter the Yugoslav national ego. I shall never forget 
my conversations with Dr. Velebit, the Yugoslav Am- 
bassador in London, during the Trieste crisis. He spoke 
about his country’s new mission of maintaining sanity 
in Europe and beyond. He sounded so sincere that I 
resisted the temptation to recite the last part of La 
Fontaine’s fable, “The Ox and the Frog.”) But has 
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British diplomacy, in its classical sense, much scope 
when it comes to negotiations with Russia on the major 
issues which still divide East from West? If we remember 
that the “Geneva spirit” was acclaimed, at the time, as 
one of the greatest achievements of all our diplomatic 
encounters with Russia, one can understand why discrimi- 
nating observers tend to get a little impatient with the 


pretentious postures of our diplomacy. 
No discussion of the British mood towards the USSR 





CHURCHILL: HIS 1953 SPEECH SET THE PATTERN 


is complete without a reference to the role played by our 
press in fostering the present climate of “better under- 
standing.” Most of our experts agree that the greater 
material affluence of Soviet society will, or may, result 
in a “liberalization” of the Soviet regime. Since Sir 
Winston Churchill’s famous speech in May 1953, British 
headline writers and commentators have been very con- 
scious—perhaps too conscious—that “indiscriminate” 
criticism may retard the development of “liberalism” in 
the USSR. There is a strong belief that if every little 
reform is not greeted with thunderous applause, Soviet 
“reformers” may lose the battle with the “Stalinist die- 
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hards.” This approach is particularly dear to the jn. 
fluential Sunday Observer. One could, of course, argue 
with equal force that powerful criticism could accelerate 
reforms in the USSR, whose leaders are sometimes go 
sensitive to world opinion. Be that as it may, there can 
be no doubt that the hope of further internal “liberaliza. 
tion” has inhibited many journalists in their treatment 
of Soviet affairs, particularly when it comes to the totali- 
tarian features which survive and flourish in post-Stalinigt 
Russia. 

What is worse, most newspapers greet each “liberal 
reform,” be it the strengthening of “Socialist legality” 
or the abolition of compulsory State loans, with an en. 
thusiasm which suggests to the ordinary reader that a 
corresponding improvement in the Kremlin’s attitude 
toward the West must follow as a matter of course. Prac. 
tically nobody has even considered the possibility that 
a popular Soviet regime is more—not less—dangerous 
to the Western world. 

Moreover Britain’s national papers cover the Soviet 
Union and the Communist world either by sending their 
own special correspondents to Moscow or by relying on 
agency dispatches. These correspondents, whether they 
work for a paper or for an agency, know that their 
ability to supply good stories regularly and to make sure 
that they arrive in good time, depends very much on the 
good will of Soviet officials. Consequently, in some cases, 
a tacit agreement is reached: The correspondent will not 
offend Soviet susceptibilities too much and the officials 
will not make life too difficult for him. 

The London expert on Soviet affairs could, of course, 
make up for the silence of his Moscow colleagues, but 
he does not always do so. Apparently, many of our 
editors feel that their experts are not much good unless 
they can periodically visit the Communist world and 
stay in close. touch with the Soviet Embassy. The Russian 
expert of a leading London paper said that if he wrote 
all he knew about the USSR he would write himself out 
of his job in no time! He would become persona non 
grata with the Soviet Embassy, his contact would be 
severed, and there would be no hope of obtaining another 
visa, 

As an afterthought, this man said to me: “Besides, if 
I really were to let go, what would happen to my reputa 
tion for objectivity? You know very well that even if the 
worst atrocities are committed by the Russians. one cat 
not denounce them without taking the risk of being 
dismissed by the pundits as a ‘propagandist.’ Remember, 
we are supposed to write about the people who have hit 
the moon and whose Moscow underground has special 
seats for expectant mothers!” In the circumstances, 
it surprising that ordinary people. who believe that every 
dispute can be settled over the table by a “man-to-man 


talk or a chat “between us women.” are inclined to appli 


the rules-of-thumb of their microcosm to the bewildering 
maze of world affairs—and expect good results? 
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By John C. Miller. 
Harper. 659 pp. $8.05. 


TuaT ALEXANDER Hamilton was a 
paradoxical figure has always been 
evident. In the words of Samuel Eliot 
Morison, he was “one of America’s 
mreatest statesmen.” And yet, as every 
choolchild knows. this great man, 
out of office and increasingly out of 
favor before reaching the age of 50, 
allowed himself to become involved 
in a squalid duel in which he was 
killed. 

According to John C. Miller, “the 
supreme irony of Hamilton’s achieve- 
ment is that the methods by which 
he sought to lay the foundations of 
the American union actually aggra- 
vated political sectionalism in the 
United States—the very eventuality 
he most dreaded.” Even more signi- 
fcantly, this was “for him [a] wholly 
unexpected development.” 

But how could it have been? It 
is easy enough for us, looking back 
to the 18th century with the hind- 
‘ight of the 20th, to recognize the 
funding of the national debt, the 
creation of the Bank of the United 
States and the Report on Manufac- 
lures as works of genius. More than 
anyone else, Alexander Hamilton 
foresaw the growth of his adopted 
country and provided sound founda- 
tions for it. But even at that time it 
was perfectly evident that such efforts 
as he was making favored New York 
against Virginia; and if anybody 
failed to see this, he had only to 
listen to the loud and eloquent out- 
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cries of Virginians, from Thomas 
Jefferson on down, to become aware 
of the fact. Could it be that for all 
his greatness Alexander Hamilton 
lacked ordinary common sense? 

Certainly he was a master drafts- 
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Alexander Hamilton: Portrait in Paradox. 


man. His greatest achievements were 
all of this character. What is most 
remarkable about the Bank of the 
United States is not its actual per- 
formance, which was regrettable from 
the first. The genius of the first Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is most clearly 
manifest in its conception and design 
as expounded in his messages to Con- 
gress; and the same is true of the 
debt-funding operations. The actual 
overations were somewhat piebald. 
But the memoranda with which 
Hamilton herded reluctant Congress- 
men into the corral of fiscal righteous- 
ness were truly remarkable. 

To be sure, Hamilton’s ideas were 
not quite as original as some of his 
admirers have made out. But if he 
drew heavily on John Law and could 
quote Milton to his purpose, that is 
hardly to his discredit. Certainly the 
Report on Manufactures deserves to 
be classed among the greatest state 
papers of all time. Nevertheless this 
peerless drafter of state papers and 
exponent extraordinary of prescient 
planning was himself capable of al- 
most incredibly impulsive actions. 

In a sense his whole career was 
punctuated by acts of impulse. Some 
of these seem positively inspired, 
others were highly dubious and still 
others were fatal. As an 18-year-old 
undergraduate at King’s College he 
burst into print as an anonymous 
pamphleteer, with prodigious effect. 
His first pamphlet was ascribed both 
to John Jay and John Adams. “At a 
time when expository prose attained 
new heights of clarity, precision and 
vigor, and when some of the best 
minds were engaged in polemics,” 
says Miller, “Hamilton emerged at 
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Hamilton: Impulse and Paradox 
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the age of 19 as one of the most adept 
practitioners of the art of persua- 
sion.” It was this triumph that thrust 
him into the forefront of the Revolu- 
tionary movement and brought him 
the invitation from General Wash- 
ington to become his aide-de-camp 
with the rank of lieutenant colonel. 

His subsequent break with Wash- 
ington was even more impulsive. 
Granted that he had long been chaf- 
ing at the dependency of his position, 
the occasion he seized upon to quarrel 
with the great man was utterly trivial 
and his pique indefensible. It was 
only through Washington’s great- 
heartedness that he was later restored 
to favor. Otherwise his might be one 
of the obscurest names in American 
history. 

All his life Hamilton yearned for 
military glory, so much so as to raise 
a question in the minds of some con- 
temporaries and some later scholars 
as to whether he was not a would- 
be dictator; and yet in the battle of 
Monmouth and again at Yorktown, 
when he led his troops in a preposter- 
ous close-order drill on a parapet, he 
seemed even to his friends to be 
courting a hero’s death. As Miller 
remarks of this escapade, “It could 
hardly be regarded as war.” 

Nor could his appointment of 
egregious crooks to run the Bank 
of the United States be classified as 
statesmanship. And what are we to 
think of this great man who at the 
height of his career—Secretary of 
the Treasury of a new nation whose 
destiny he foresaw more clearly than 
any of his contemporaries, the loving 
husband of a beautiful, rich and 
superlatively well-connected wife — 
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fell for the crudest sort of badger 
game and even prolonged the squalid 
affair long after the “injured” hus- 
band’s exactions had bled him white? 

In justice to Miller | must make it 
clear that his is not a derogatory 
book. On the contrary, it is a faith- 


ful, understanding and eminently 
readable study of a truly great man. 
What Miller is chiefly concerned with 
is of course the nature and substance 
of Alexander Hamilton’s greatness. 
It is this alone that makes the paradox 
significant. 





Barth on Christianity 


How to Serve God in a Marxist Land. 
By Karl Barth and Johannes Hamel. 
Association Press. 126 pp. $2.50. 


WHEN WE ARE through reading 
this little essay, we must ask just what 
god or whose god is under considera- 
tion. Certainly it is not the god of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob: not the 
god of the great Hebrew prophets; 
not the god of the Gospels; not the 
god of the better part of the Protes- 
tant tradition of which Karl Barth 
is the heir. 

Whatever help may be available 
on this difficult problem is provided 
by the excellent introductory essay 
by Robert McAfee Brown. This gives 
a summary of the theological and 
ethical ideas 
sharpens the issue for our own value 


in the volume, and 
judgments. Brown has five points 
which present a critical challenge to 
Barth, and four points which search 
for edification. In the first effort, the 
editor shows his intellectual acumen: 
in the second, his generosity. 

One of the pieces included in this 
volume is “The Proclamation of the 
Gospel in the Marxist World,” by 
Johannes Hamel, a pastor in East 
Germany. Hamel looks for guidance 
in his situation by analyzing the ex- 
periences of Israel under Assyria, 
Babylon, Persia and Rome. His con- 
clusion is that the church must avoid 
both alignment and rebellion and 
must practice repentance for itself. 
The fact that Hamel has suffered 
arrest and conviction for his fearless- 
ness in proclaiming this gospel sug- 
gests that his god is not exactly a 
god of accommodation to the domi- 
nant cultural pattern. 
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Reviewed by Robert Fitch 
Professor of Christian Ethics, 
Pacific School of Religion 


As for Karl Barth, even if he is a 
bit obscure about the god whom he 
does worship, there is no doubt about 
the sort of idolatry which he abhors 
most: Mammonism. This cult has its 
center in the United States, but also 
flourishes in Western Germany; and, 
so I understand, has some followers 
in the Switzerland where Barth pre- 
fers to live. In any case he shudders 
at the thought of the “flesh-pots of 
Egypt” as presided over by Adenauer 
or Eisenhower, is scornful of the 
“tyrannous press” of the Western 
democracies, and winces before our 
uncandid and “creeping totalitarian- 
ism” as contrasted with the more 
frankly “avowed totalitarianism” of 
the Soviets. 

These feelings doubtless make it 
easy for Barth to give such comfort- 
ing advice on the question of a re- 
quired loyalty oath to the East Ger- 
man Government. Barth frankly ad- 
mits that he does not know the “exact 
wording” of the oath, but advises 
his interlocutors to go ahead and 
take it anyway. In his interpretation, 
“loyalty does not mean approval of 
the ideology on which this govern- 
is built”! It simply means 
“readiness to recognize its existence 
and to take one’s place in it,” and 
of course he reserves the right to 


ment 


resist “particular implications and 
applications” of the system. So Barth 
concludes: “I would see no difficulty, 
were I in your shoes, in offering this 
loyalty to the East German Republic.” 

The question of the loyalty oath 





is the second of eight questions put 
to Barth by troubled Christians 
living in the East Zone. The dis. 
tinguished theologian, secure in his 
residence at Basel, consents to answer 
all of these queries. Apparently his 
posture is that of a transcendental 
neutralist. It is most elegantly de. 
scribed in a phrase from one of his 
grateful admirers: “Once again you 
seem to have chosen to sit on the 
fence, and, like a lonely bird on the 
rooftop, to sing a song that the roar. 
ing lions in the East and in the 
West cannot hear.” 

However, a careful scrutiny of the 
text suggests that the metaphor of 
fence-sitting is a bit too simple to 
describe Karl Barth’s 
acrobatics. Actually he has got him. 
self firmly seated among the fleshpots 
which abound in Basel as in the 
other materialistic democracies of 
the West. As he has said in a recent 
essay in The Christian Century con- 
cerning Communism: “I decidedly 
prefer not to live within its sphere 
and do not wish anyone else to be 
forced to do so.” Nevertheless, it 
is obvious that his judgments tip the 
scales in favor of the Communism 
which allegedly he abhors, becaus 
he declares in the same essay: ‘I 
regard anti-Communism as a matter 
of principle an evil even greater than 
Communism _ itself,” again, 
“only the ‘Hitler in us’ can be anti- 
Communist on principle.” 

These latest pronouncements of the 
celebrated theologian round out his 
career in irony. For it was the grea 
achievement of an earlier Karl Barth. 
as a true prophet of the Lord, to hel 
rescue Protestantism from becomins 
a mere culture-religion, to recall i 
to a lofty transcendence from the 
ideologies of the age, and to make 
a bold thrust at the secularist 


theological 


and, 





gression of the Nazis against the 
word and will of God. But now, # 
this later date, precisely because “ 
his contempt for the culture of his 
time, Barth succumbs as a mos 
notorious victim of the atheisti 
secularism from which he sought § 
earnestly to deliver his church. 
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The New Yugoslav Literature 


The Bridge on the Drina. 
By Ivo Andric. 
Macmillan. 314 pp. $3.50. 


THE OFFICIAL Yugoslav decision 
to introduce its literature to the West 
was sound, and it was wise to choose 
Ivo Andric’s novels as the first mod- 
em Serbo-Croatian prose to be trans- 
lated into English. Due to the efforts 
of a few talented individuals, Serbo- 
Croat literature has been lifted from 
the ruck of decorative folklore writing 
and given fresh power and new quali- 
ties. In this process, Andric is not 
oily one of the most important in- 
fluences, but one of the best ex- 
amples of the new quality. 

Andric is not typical of the present 
generation grown to maturity during 
the last war and under Communism. 
Born in Bosnia 67 years ago, he is 
an integrated literary personality free 
from the contemporary revolutionary 
restlessness and more influenced by 
other European writing, most par- 
ticularly the works of Flaubert and 
Turgenev. 

Andric also represents the na- 
tionalist generation of intelligentsia 
who began to write for national and 
political purposes and who, after the 
unification of Yugoslavia, turned to 
dealing with native problems. As a 
native Bosnian, Andric is intimate 
with that region’s problems, _ its 
unique amalgam of East and West, 
Moslem and Christian, Orthodox and 
Catholic. 

The Bridge on the Drina reflects 
this concern. Andric here is dealing 
with the relations between Bosnia 
and Serbia, between Christians and 
Moslems, and he points this up with 
the device of an unsuccessful love 
between a Christian boy and a 
Moslem girl. The title refers to the 
tiver which divides Bosnia and Ser- 
bia physically, as religion and culture 
often divide them politically. Andric 
feels that this division must be elimi- 


nated if the Balkan Serbs and the 


March 7, 1960 


Bosnian Story. 
By Ivo Andric. 
British Book Center. 602 pp. $4.50. 


South Slavs are ever to be unified 
into a viable and powerful political 
unit, 

Andric shows no love for either 
Moslems or Croats—depicting the 
former as representative of the sick 
Ottoman past and the latter as typical 
of the narrow, Middle-European 
Catholic present. What makes Andric 
unique in his treatment of this well- 
worn subject is his bitter contempt 
for the Moslems, whom he sees as 
a roadblock to the further national- 
ization and Westernization of Yugo- 
slavia. 

In this hatred he reflects the tradi- 
tional attitude of the Serbs, who have 
long considered Moslems interlopers 
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who must eventually be driven from 
the country. Andric pictures both 
the Moslems and the Croats—who 
have been forced to side with them 
—as inhabitants of a world eventually 
doomed to extinction. Pitilessly he 
follows the official Serbian line, ad- 
vocating the biological extermination 
of the Moslems, whether they be 
ethnically Croat or Serb. For him, 
the Moslems are only an impediment 
to those who are genuinely devoted 
to creating an effective bridge over 
the Drina. 

Andric’s Bosnian Story, probably 
the finest piece of modern Yugoslav 
prose yet produced, is reminiscent 


of Flaubert’s masterly style and 
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language. It transcends the national- 
ism of The Bridge on the Drina. (Its 
English title is puzzling. The original 
title is Travnik Chronicle and the 
novel is little concerned with Bosnia. ) 

The story concerns an Austrian 
and French consul who are sent to 
Travnik, a provincial town in the 
Ottoman Empire, at the time Na- 
poleon is preparing his last campaign 
against Russia. The book focuses 
on the lives and loves of the diplo- 
mats in Travnik, a town so removed 


from Western civilization that empti- 
ness and boredom infect their entire 
lives. 

In addition to delineating this 
pervading provincialism, Andric de- 
scribes the disparate reactions of the 
Serbs and the Bosnian Moslems to 
the arrival of the diplomats. He 
satirizes the indifferent attitude of 
the Moslems, but treats sympatheti- 
cally the ambivalence of the Serbs. 
The latter are caught between their 
approval of Napoleon’s anti-Austrian 





campaign and their fear of his cam. 
paign against Russia, their Orthodox 
protector against the Turks. Here, 
as in the earlier book, Andric shows 
little mercy for the Moslems, 

Well translated, these two novels 
are happy choices in introducing 
Serbo-Croatian literature to the West, 
Perhaps they will now be followed 
by those two most Bosnian works 
of Andric: The Journey of Alija 
Djerzeles and The Damned Court. 
yard, 





The Conquerors of Dreams 


The Graveyard. 
By Marek Hlasko. 
E. P. Dutton. 126 pp. $2.95. 


The Graveyard, Marek Hlasko’s 
second book, is a vital and powerful 
tour de force and a novel of high 
seriousness which merits more criti- 
cal and public attention than it has 
received. After ithe furor caused by 
his first novel, The Eighth Day of the 
Week, it is surprising that The Grave- 
yard has slipped so quietly on to the 
Western literary scene. 

Marek Hlasko is a 27-year-old 
Polish writer who went into self-im- 
posed exile during a visit to West 
1958 and who is 
in Israel. Nurtured on 


Berlin in now 


Nazi 


mass murders and Stalinist terrorism, 


living 


Hlasko is the spokesman for a gen- 
eration that knows neither hope nor 
joy but which cannot relinquish its 
love of freedom or its faith that, in 
some final way, the dignity of man 
is inviolable. When a man repudiates 
this dignity he becomes “the good 
Communist,” Pinocchio in reverse— 
with his mind, passion and body 
turned into the perfect block of wood 
—slightly surpassing his production 
quota, spying constantly on his fellow 
puppets and blankly regurgitating the 
slogan of the day. Perhaps only the 
writer, the forger of the conscience 
of his race, has the right to judge 
and condemn those who take the 
easy way. 
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Reviewed by Harold Frumkin 


The Graveyard is the story of a 
man who is forced to re-examine his 
life-long “faith” in Communism. The 
plot is rather simple. Forty-eight- 
year-old Franciszek Kowalski, a 
model worker at the “For a Better 
Tomorrow” automotive factory and 
a loyal Party member, gets a little 
drunk one night while reminiscing 
with a war-time friend. On the way 
home he is accosted by two police- 
men and he shouts at them that they 
are the ones who are drunk, not he. 
A verbal skirmish ensues in which 
the police twist Franciszek’s words 
until they resemble an indictment of 
the Government, He is arrested, in- 
terrogated, held over night and then 
released. 

Franciszek cannot believe that, 
even in a drunken moment, he slan- 
dered the very cause that had been 
his raison d’étre. He must clear his 
name. He must go to the Party Secre- 
tary at the plant. 

In a highly comic scene during 
which Franciszek vainly attempts to 
explain what has happened, a worker 
tries to get him to join the local glee 
club and a young comrade enters 
several times to inform on factory 
workers. Franciszek is incoherent 
during the interview because he does 


not recall exactly what he said to 


the police (although during the 
course of the novel he comes to be- 
lieve that he has irreparably maligned 
the Party). He gets no satisfaction 
from the Secretary and demands that 
his case be brought before the local 
Party group for a vote of confidence. 
At a meeting that is a biting satire 
of Party protocol, he is asked to turn 
in his Party card. 

Stunned by this incredible turn of 
events, yet convinced that he must 
have done something terribly wrong, 
Franciszek sets out on a_ spiritual 
odyssey through Warsaw. seeking 
from his former comrades-in-arms 4 
reaffirmation of the purity of the 
Communist ideal for which they had 
fought. He visits them one by one: 
The first lives in mortal fear of the 
authorities and won’t even listen to 
Franciszek, the next is a high-ranking 
member of the secret police who has 
imprisoned his own son, another is 
a sculptor who produces nothing but 
identical busts of Lenin. If there is 
a moral to the story, it is stated by 
the sculptor: “‘They’ve certainly 
made a mess of us. . 
Teacher [Lenin] built a graveyard 


From now on, future generations will! 


be born and live in graveyards. Ap. 
parently people march toward life 

a 
toward the sun, through graves. 
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Finding 10 answer in his quest, 
franeiszek begins to accept his fate 
sanatural consequence of his politi- 
ul betrayal. He has, however, one 
inal hope—Jerzy, the former leader 
the men with whom he fought, 
2 great believer and an inspiration 
his men. Unlike the artist who had 
riven rational testament to the dis- 
wlution of belief in the Communist 
cause, Jerzy is the final wordless 
image of what has happened to all 
these men. 

Jerzy is now insane and he thinks 
Franciszek is another of the in- 
quisitors +who had tortured him 
during a two-year prison sentence. 
In his delusion he repeats the capitu- 
lation that he had uttered to save his 
life: “‘I can be useful. . . . We'll 
set into every thought, every action, 
every corner of the human brain... . 
We'll conquer everything, 
dreams; stupid dreams can lead to 
deviations. We must conquer dreams! 
That will be our task. And now 
sing.’ ” 

A few weeks later, on May Day, 
his last spiritual hope gone, Fran- 
tiszek meets the peliceman who had 
arrested him. “You remember me, of 
course,” he taunts. “Disturbance of 
the peace at night,” retorts the police- 
man. “It seems I said a lot of things 
that night. . . .” But the policeman 
does not remember, because Fran- 
tizek had said nothing, and as soon 
he had been released, “the state- 
ment went in the wastebasket and 
that was that.” Franciszek perceives 
the tragic fact that no individual faith 
is possible. Only one thing is sure: 
The Party will always work the same 
way. He now submits willingly to 
the rearrest he provokes. It is total 
unconditional surrender—a last act 
of denial of hope. 

Hlasko’s artistic achievement is 


even 





fascinating and too many-faceted (as 
hy satisfying novel is) to be detailed 
ete. He has assimilated aspects of 
everal writers and forged them into 
a highly individualistic style. Many 
f his scenes are Kafkaesque, such as 
he openine scene where Franciszek 
S absurdly arrested and the visit to 
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the sculptor reminds one of K’s visit 
to Titorelli. 

Hlasko is a symbolist in the best 
sense of the term. His use of images 
of decay, disjointedness and incom- 
pleteness builds up into a total pic- 
ture of Stalinist Poland as_ the 
graveyard of human love and man’s 
individuality. His episodic, scenic tech- 
nique is akin to dramatic method— 
each episode is  multi-significant, 
carrying the simple plot-line in- 
exorably onward with compression 
and tension, revealing the deepening 
spiritual and emotional changes in 
Franciszek, and finally painting a 
dismal picture of the physical setting, 
which is in itself symbolic of the 
emptiness in men’s lives. But he never 
misuses his methods to get an effect 
of depth. 

The novel has depth because its 
subject is important. Hlasko is paint- 
ing, through the particularized ex- 
periences of Franciszek Kowalski, a 
portrait of the defeated man—the 
unutterable horror of the loss of 
joy, spontaneity, freedom, choice and 
responsibility. He asks primary ques- 
tions: What beliefs can a man em- 
brace in an egocentric metaphysics? 
What is the relation of action to 
ideology? Can the primordial human 
feelings be denied? Can the sensi- 
bility be anaesthetized and extracted 
in the service of an idea? 

Hlasko may have literary weak- 
nesses, such as the heavy-handed 
irony of the final scene or the oc- 
casional triteness of an image, but he 
redirects attention to fundamental 
and human issues within the frame- 
work of a_ powerful, wonderfully 
wrought piece of fiction. He should 
be read by anyone who is conscious 
of the history being made behind the 
Iron Curtain, by the art-for-art’s 
sakers who may be disturbed by his 
violence and intent but who will be 
rewarded by the unity and diversity 
of his book. Hlasko should particular- 
ly be read by every American who 
thinks that reality is reflected in the 
standard-of-living indexes or that 
freedom is only the right to choose 
television channels. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


ELLIS AS ‘FRAUD’ 


In the many years that I have been reading 


Tue New Leaver, | cannot recall anything 
which has had such an effect upon me as 


Robert E. Fitch’s statement in his review of 
Morton A. Hunt’s The Natural History of Love 
(“Amor Vincit NL, February 8): 
“Surely the greatest fraud of the lot was 
Havelock Ellis.” 


{ don’t know who was responsible for this 


Omnia,” 


remark; Fitch is probably summarizing Hunt. 
But one is just as culpable as the other in 
traducing the memory of one of the most honest 
and humanistic emancipators of modern times. 
Since Fitch does not enter a single demur 
against the statement, he is hardly qualified 
to meet a reviewer’s rudimentary requirement 
of ascertaining the veracity of the material with 
which he is confronted. 

The source of Hunt’s statement could be only 
Ellis’ My Life and but 
important autobiography, Friendship’s Odyssey, 


the neglected very 
by Francoise Delisle (the “other mistress and 
companion” referred to in the paragraph). Pos- 
that Calder- 
Marshall’s The Sage of Sex, recently released 


sibly biographical monstrosity, 
in America and published last year in England, 
was not yet available to Hunt when he wrote 
his book; though Calder-Marshall elaborates a 
thesis similar to Hunt’s in 
Ellis, he is listed 


sources, 


connection with 
nowhere among Hunt’s 

Readers of Ellis should be interested in the 
following: Francoise Delisle informed me some 
weeks ago that a revised edition of her book 
was about to go to press in England. Should 
it be published in America, I wonder what 
would happen to all those “friends” of Ellis 
who, childishly disillusioned, ran for cover or 
psychoanalyzed him out of their memories when 
Vy Life was published in 1939. What, for in- 
would DeVoto and 
today, and why have former devoted followers 
like Peterson, Wortis and Menninger not uttered 
a word since the publication of Friendship’s 
Odyssey in 1946? Sir Herbert Read made the 
accurate observation that only by reading both 


stance, Edman have said 





THe New Leaner welcome, 
criticism on any of its 
letters should not excee:i 


smment and 
eatures, but 
300 words, 


Ellis’ and Delisle’s autobiograj ‘ies can one 
get the complete account of E ife. 


Contrary to the statement’s in Fitch’s jumbled 


lis’ wife Edith 


latent psychosis, 


paragraph, the facts are these 
was a confirmed invert with a 
Her sexual relations with Ellis ceased only after 
she confessed in a letter to him that she was 
involved in lesbian activtiy with “Clare,” whom 
she was visiting and who was but one of the 
several women with whom she had such rela. 
tions throughout her life. In desperate loneli- 
ness Ellis finally found comfort in the affection. 
ate friendship of “Amy” to which Edith grad. 
ually became reconciled. What later precipitated 
Edith’s collapse, aside from complicated jll- 
nesses and a rapidly developing psychosis, was 
his friendship with Margaret Sanger while she 
was lecturing in the United States. He did not 
feel “confident all the time that this made for 
the enrichment of their” he was 
merely being unusually honest in telling her 


marriage; 


about his relations with other women, just as 
she had previously confided her lesbian affairs 


to him. This candor was part of their pre- 


marital agreement. 

There were, incidentally, no sexual relations 
between Ellis and Miss Sanger. Ellis neither 
advocated nor practiced “free love” in the 
manner of Shelley and Hinton. In summing up 
his life with Edith, he admits not knowing of 
her inversion when he first met her and during 
their early years together, and he readily ac- 
knowledges those shortcomings which all of 
us share as human beings. 

In his relations with Francoise he likewise 
admitted that he had, in his love for her (and 
by implication in his writings), been remiss 
in not clarifying his attitude toward “free love.” 
She was therefore emotionally correct, he told 
her, in behaving as she did with Hugh de 
Selincourt, Ellis’ “friend,” to use Fitch’s term. 

In the light of these facts, how are we to 
reconcile Ellis’ humility and honesty, for which 
all who knew him loved him, with Hunt's 
accusation of his being a “fraud” and_ with 
Fitch’s evaluation of the book as being “civil 
. . frank and honest”? 
GEORGE KIMMELMAN 
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the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, 
ol & N. Africa. A different trip—for the 
young in spirit who don’t want to be herded 
ground, Also shorter trips. Budget priced. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box L = — Pasadena, California 











ST. JAMES, 44 St. W. Of B’y. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


AT NEVINS 9350 


 PORGY and BESS 


TECHNICOLOR 
a 


“tt iS FOX Fes es, 









@ the new RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN- 


‘<; Musical Comedy Smash 


1, DRUM 
SONG 


0 an SPLENDOR!” 


— Atkinson, Times 














ISRAEL AND EUROPE 


The trip you've been 
dreaming of has been 
planned for you by 


The WORKMEN'S 
CIRCLE 


Leaving July 3 by 
KLM Jet DC-8 
covering Amsterdam, Paris and 


Israel—returning by plane 
July 21 — 


First Class Hotels, Meals, 
Sightseeing, Tips, etc. 
$1162 


11 day extension to Rome, Lu- 
cerne and London—$200 (all 
inclusive) or 


15 day extension to Athens, 
Vienna, Copenhagen, Stock- 
holm, Oslo and Fjord coun- 
try—$425 (all inclusive) 


Phone ORegon 4-3400 or 
s=eme=CliP AND MAIL@=aomme 


The Workmen's Circle NL 
175 E, Broadway, N.Y. 2 


PLEASE SEND INFORMATION F esesachs 
TRIP TO ISRAEL AND EUROP 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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arch 7, 1960 

















International Ladies’ 


Garment Workers’ Union 
David Dubinsky, President 


MEMO TO: S. M. Levitas, Executive Editor, 
The New Leader 


FROM: Gus Tyler, Director, 
ILGWU Training Institute 


Subject: A CAREER WITH A CHALLENGE 


Your readers, eSpecially those under the age 
of 35, have been a source of talent, inspira- 
tion and raw material for us during the last 
few years. Each year, we have heard from your 
readers in response to our appeal for dedicated 
young men and women to work in the labor move- 
ment. 


We are convinced that in every generation 
there is a segment of young people who would 
like to play a courageous and active role in 
changing the shape of things, and we are there- 
fore renewing our invitation to a career that 
others—in this decade—have found a rewarding 
way of life. 


The International Ladies' Garment Workers' 
Union conducts its own "West Point," to prepare 
young men and women for careers in labor leader- 
ship. The one-year course combines classroom 
and field work, Those who complete the course 
are assigned to a full-time job with the union. 


With the job comes the challenge—to provide 
the kind of dedicated and ethical leadership 
that will make the American labor movement the 
creative social force it seeks to be. 


The Training Institute is now in its tenth 
year. 140 of its graduates now hold union 
office in the ILGWU, Virtually all started 
as organizers—to learn the labor movement at 
the grass roots. While some continue at this 
mission as their first and enduring love, 
others branch out to take on responsibilities 
as business agents, local union managers, ed- 
ucational and political directors, area su- 
pervisors, time study experts, etc. 


There is nothing soft or cushy about any of 
these jobs. But then we are not looking for 
young people who want the easy plush life. We 
want those who will enjoy the sting of chal- 
lenge. 


To these, we open the doors of the Institute. 
Write before April 15: ILGWU Training Insti- 
tute, 1710 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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challenging 
careers for 


young women 


Cyto-technologists... specialists in th 
study of human body cells... are ii 
growing demand in many communitié 
today. More and more of them will} 
needed, as more women learn of 
life-saving role of the cell examination 
through the American Cancer Society 
expanding program to conquer uteri 
cancer... second greatest cancer killeg 
among women. 


Trained for six months, the cyto-tee 
nologist is ready for her responsib 

duties. She is the good right hand ¢ 
the pathologist. To her trained eye, th 
microscope reveals the very secrets 0 
life. Her alertness in classifying slid 

can mean the difference between lif 
and death to women. 


In this life-saving project, men al 
women work together as do nurse ang 
doctor, x-ray technician and radi¢ , 
gist, and other great teams in medicing& 
Security, pleasant colleagues and thé 
satisfaction of being part of an all-out 
attack on the most dreaded of disease 
... these are some of the satisfaction# 
in this rewarding profession. 


Chemistry or biology students who have 

completed two years of college (or me 

equivalent) are eligible for fellowships 

which cover tuition and basic living 

costs during training. 4 

Seer tenaeadl be For further information write to ie 

People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. \ baad Division of the American Cancer S¢ 7 

—A Tamiment Public Service Project mee é ety in your state. 





